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I can sec him now, bearing rime with his hand and nodding his head to the magic
of Beethoven, the man he considered one of the Seven Giants of the world. He was
funny when he related once that he had specially asked Tonks to an early dinner so
that he could share with him Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 'I looked up and found
Tonks fast asleep! You know why, of course, it was because he could not talk.*
Much to Steer's distress an urgent recall to Edinburgh because of my brother's
serious illness cut short that happy rime we were spending together. The evening
before our hurried return to Edinburgh, I read him some passages from John Pother-
gill's 'An Innkeeper's Diary*. He was highly rickled with the chapter describing his
stay at Thame with George Behrend and Monty Pollock in 1923. Then War broke.
Mother and I went to live in Worcestershire the following year. This gave an oppor-
tunity of seeing him more often. We were anxious for his safety during those years of
1940 and 41, but he would not leave his home. He had the builders in to make a very
secure shelter in the basement at Cheyne Walk, the main wall of which was discovered
to be of great strength and age, being part of one that had run down to the River since
Tudor rimes.
How sad he was over the old Church; he took me one day to look at the ruin of k
which he could just discern.
When I was in London we used to go out for strolls through the quiet side streets
of his beloved Chelsea, It was on such a walk, years before, while Tonks was away in
the Highlands, that he quoted
Somewhere in the Isle of Mull,
Tonks is talking to a gull,
Talking on the kws of art
But that bkd would fain depart.
It used to cheer him to have the honey from my bees and the asparagus and other
country produce from the Vale of Evesham. He was greatly interested in the work of
Ac Women's Rural Institute at Fladbury and enjoyed with relish the botded fruits
from that Centre. My brother used to send him eggs from Scotland as he missed his
eggs and bacon very much after rationing came in.
The last time I saw him was at a snowy week-end two months before he died. The
years had not bowed him; as he sat by the fire the elegance of his foot with its arched
instep in a morocco mule was the foot of a young man as I had known it since child-
hood and there was the same characteristic droop of that beautiful hand as it hung
over the arm of his chair. He was deeply disturbed by the direction the War was
taking just then. I am so happy that on that Sunday night I sat up till 2 a.m, to finish
off another wool Naval sleeping cap for him and flew round with it to him in a
bfizzard. I put it on his head and told him how I wished someone would paint him
like that. He laughed and looked as pleased as a vain girl, and then I never saw him
alive again.
He was being safely cared for by Florence Hood who was now his housekeeper,
known to his circle and all of us, as 'Flo*.
Tonks once said, 'How I should love to draw 'Flo*; her face is wtomdt%? it certainly
was alight and full of humorous intelligence. She was not in Steer's employment
during thirty-four years for nothing. She came as house-parbur-maid when she was
eighteen; was trained by Mrs. Raynes (a hard training too) and was wkh him undl
Ms death thirty-four yean later* Steer could not suffer fools gladly cor any kxness of